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THE season is approaching when a great many people will 
leave their own well furnished houses in the city and 
betake themselves to furnished houses in the country. In 
one's own house, the household belongings are choeen with a 
view to suit the habits and tastes of the owner, but in the 
average furnished house in the country, the furnishings being 
chosen by somebody else, are apt to be simply a collection of 
enormities in the eyes of the new occupant, and are tolerated 
only on account of their temporary use. For the sake of open 
air life in summer, we annually submit to the sensation of 
being uprooted, unhoused and uncomfortable in somebody's 
else house. 



THE eccentricities one discovers when we become hermit 
crabs, for the time being, in some other person's domicile, 
are various in their character. The house may be one of 
those huge, vast, spacious country mansions, in which the rooms ■ 
are clustered up with old fashioned furniture, leaving no space 
for any of our own belongings. There are big four poster bed- 
steads, and chiffoniers or chests of drawers that need a step- 
ladder for the highest tier, a dressing table that would do for 
a board room, and a washing stand that could accommodate 
three sets. 

All the house is furnished m the same way. Huge vases 
decorated with that hideousness which consists in cutting out 
roses and butterflies, birds and trees from printed calico and 
then sticking them on the pottery, fill up all available niches, 
and decorate the tops of bookcases and cabinets, and are per- 
petual eyesores. We would like to throw the whole collection 
out of the window, but the cost of such a proceeding might be 
more than it is worth. 



r *T*HERE is another kind of a house that hides its poverty 
with sashes and silken draperies. All the furniture is 
shabby to the extreme, but it is draped to an excess, as a 
set off. The dressing glass is broken in its frame, but it is 
festooned with an art muslin of niee color and pretty pattern. 
The chairs have wraps of the same kind of muslin ; little so- 
called Indian rugs are flung here and there to hide the grease 
and the threadbare portions of the main carpet. The place is 
an emporium of misfits. It is made up of handkerchiefs and 
remnants. We are chilled to discover that the flower pots are 
tied round with squares of faded silks, as though they had sore 
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throat. In such a house it is absolutely certain that the china 
will be defective. The breakfast set is made up of odd pieces, 
and the knives turn round in their handles. The dinner service 
is defective ; the plates are chipped and cracked, and the 
vegetable dishes are riveted. 



IN startling contrast to a furniture hospital of this kind is a 
house in which the furniture and ornaments have been pro- 
vided for by the art furnishing house that loudly advertises 
its superb taste in the art of house furnishing. The rooms are 
of good size, and there is a certain flavor of culture about the 
appointments. They are all brand new, and that is one con- 
solation. The chiffoniers are inlaid, and the legs long and 
spidery, and the curtains are of stamped velvet of the most 
aesthetic colors. There is a bedroom in white, gold and terra 
cotta of the highest range of art decoration, with a bed as hard 
as the floor, and not a single big drawer in the apartment. 
Another bedroom warranted u replete with comfort," has a 
good bed and good chest of drawers, a fine wardrobe and 
delightfully easy chairs, but we would be quite willing to give 
up the lovely sesthetic colors of the washing table service for a 
concave basin that would hold water, and you would rather 
have a bathtub than the fragile enamelled washstand, decorated 
on top with a superb flower of exquisite drawing and coloring, 
which decorates the top of this useless piece of furniture. 

The fin de siecle air of the furnishings at the outset cap- 
tivated you, but after you have taken possession of the house, 
you then find out the folly you have committed. If you drink 
wine, and are given to friendly dinners, you find there is only 
half a dozen wine glasses, all told, to be used for port, sherry, 
champagne and claret, indiscriminately. If you love puddings, 
you will find there is not a pudding dish in the house, and you 
will have to make your puddings in a basin, tied up in a cloth. 
If you love pastry you will discover there is not a paste board 
for kneading, or a roller for flattening. Of the common- place 
necessaries of the house you have little or nothing. 



THERE is still another kind of a house of the uncomfort- 
able type. Its rooms are large, but the furnishings 
inadequate. Its gaunt rooms are coldly furnished, with 
but a few pieces of furniture. The bedrooms are lacking in 
chiffoniers, tables and chairs. All is empty, square, meagre and 
grudging. All the ornaments and brie a- brae seem to have 
taken wings and flown away, and the only thing that has been 
left is an ormolu clock that does not go, on the parlor mantel- 
piece, and two lustres on either side, with defective drops. The 
owner is evidently a man whose closefisted nature will not 
permit him to indulge in any of the elegancies or luxuries of 
life, and he has let his house to you for the summer to provide 
him with the price of a, .steamship ticket for a trip to Europe. 
The natural advantages of the locality where one is to 
endure such enormities as these must be extremely desirable to 
atone for the inhospitable furnishings usually provided for the 
summer visitor. If one can afford it, the best plan is to own 
one's own summer cottage, and furnish it in a manner calcu- 
lated to give the greatest amount of comfort, and as much 
luxury as one's purse will allow. 



IN constructing a modern hallway, we too little regard the 
extreme adaptability and beauty of the Moorish or Arabian 
style. In such an apartment of the house what can be 
more noble and appropriate than to construct the floor with 
rich designs in mosaics, to cover the walls with Damascus tiles, 
whose subdued rich hues of green and blue and plum color, 
represent graceful patterns of bird and flower ? If there be 
room, in the centre there should be a fountain, in which water 
splashes in a marble basin, and beside it a vase of brass, from 
which a palm spreads overhead its radiating leaves of green. 
We would use gold and silver on the ceiling, and if there be 
stained glass to glorify the apartment, so much the better. A 
certain golden obscurity of light will soften this Oriental 
chamber, recalling the soul haunting memories of the Caliph 
Haroun Al Raschid. 

WE have arrived at a period, in the world's history when 
a man of moderate wealth, but artistic taste, can sur- 
round himself with an environment of the greatest 
conceivablejfbeauty. fie is the inheritor of the art of all the 



ages, and a man of taste and education, who is acquainted with 
ail that has been done in the art development of all the coun- 
tries, will delight to discover in the best forms of nineteenth 
century decoration what has been suggested by the luxury of 
the East, the splendor of Italy or the repose of Greece, or the 
luxury of France, which have all left their influence upon the 
work of the present. His apartments are filled with delightful 
pieces of furniture, all of which combine art and utility in 
equal proportions. On tables and cabinets are grouped colo- 
nies of the finest porcelains, and the walls glow with pictures 
suggesting a thousand moods of nature and art, from which 
radiate a thousand sweet influences to glorify and enrich 
his life. 



WHAT will be the verdict of the future historian as to the 
Nineteenth Century style in furniture ? Will it be the 
so-called Eastlake furniture, which was too severely 
simple in character for a lasting fashion, or will it be our re- 
production of the twists and curves of the style of Louis XV. 
In Brunner & Tryon's " Interior Decoration" is shown a golden 
mean between these two extremes. The style is Greek, and 
yet it is not Greek, but rather a nineteenth century Greek, and 
it is more than probable that the future historian of our century 
will refer to such designs as are delineated by our authors as 
examples of nineteenth century art. There is a straightfor- 
wardness and individuality about the work that proclaims the 
true desire to reach out after something fresh and individual. 
The Colonial is a style, which is peculiarly American in 
character, but its great delicacy of form too often degenerates 
into instability and weakness. If the future writers on the art 
of the nineteenth century do not consider such work as that 
of Messrs. Brunner & Tryon to be our most representative 
style, then we fear they will have to fall back upon the con- 
sideration of rattan and willow ware, which have many good 
points in their favor, and of which it must be said that good 
furniture of picturesque design can be made of such light and 
pliable material. 



THE first of May, 1893, witnesses the opening of the latest 
and greatest of World's Pairs, that which is now being 
held in Chicago. Millions of money have been spent upon 
the gigantic undertaking, the highest expression of the civiliza- 
tion of the world. It will not be so much in its being an 
epitome of commerce, agriculture, manufactures, mining, or 
transportation, but in its being the greatest lesson in applied 
art the world has ever afforded. It is a matter of but small 
importance whether iron has held its own as a building mate- 
rial in competition with wood, or. the use of copper, as com- 
pared with coal, the chief point to be illustrated being how 
far, or rather how significant has been the impress of the more 
spiritual and imperishable qualities of humanity upon the 
crude materials used in the various arts and manufactures. 
It is more significant to know just how gold has been shaped 
into jewelry than to know just how much gold has been pro- 
duced, within the last year. It may be stated without fear of 
contradiction that Jackson Park, Chicago, is at present the art 
centre of this country. Celebrated artists, architects, sculptors, 
and decorators have labored to produce artistic shrines for 
natural and manufactured products, and of the many contents 
congregated in the various buildings of the World's Pair none 
will be more interesting, none will have so potent an influence 
for good, or lift man so readily into a higher plane of being 
than those productions in which art is wedded to utility. 

America is great in material resources, but has not yet made 
so great progress in the development of the art idea as have 
the European nations. While America is not behind Europe in 
many art industries, there is still great progress to be made in 
a thousand productions before our people can reach that high 
level of art progress achieved in Europe, and it is all the more 
gratifying that the World's Pair is open to all countries, 
whereby the noblest kind of competition can prevail. The 
lesson to be learned by our people is that art has many differ- 
ent forms of expression in quality as well as geographically, 
and the examples exhibited will certainly have a potent influ- 
ence in elevating the standard of taste in America. The 
display afforded by the fair, not merely in mechanical methods, 
but as exhibiting the dazzling progress of the art industry of 
the world, will undoubtedly transform our productions with a 
rarer beauty, and at the same time enormously appreciate their 
value. 
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